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£ ¢ Journal of Belles Bettres. 


HEADLONG HALL. 


a (Continued.) 


Z CHAPTER X. 
When Mr. Escot entered the breakfast-room, he found 


the majority of the party assembled, and the little butler 
sry active at his station. Several of the ladies shrieked 
‘at the sight of the skull, and Miss Tenorina, starting 
ipp in great haste and terror, caused the subversion of a 
ap of chocolate, which a servant was handing to the 
Saverend Doctor (taster, into the nape of the neck of 
Sir Patrick O'Prism. Sir Patrick, rising impetuously 
ptlap an extinguisher, as he expressed himself, on the 
farthing rushlight of the rascal's life, pushed over the 
of Marmaduke Milestone, Esquire, who, catching 
‘support at the first thing that ca:ne in his way, 
Which happened unluckily to be the corner of the table- 
‘doth, drew it instantaneously with him to the floor, in- 
giving plates, cups, aud saucers in one promiscuous 
But as the principal matériel of the breakfast 

. tus was on the little butler’s side-table, the con- 
fasion occasioned by this accident was happily greater 
athe damage. Miss Tenorina was so agitated that 

he was obliged to retire: Miss Graziosa accompanied 
her through puro sisterly affection and sympathy, not 
Without a lingering look at Sir Patrick, who likewise 
tetired to change his coat, but was very expeditious in 
ning to resume his attack on the cold partridge. 
broken cups were cleared away, the cloth relaid, 

and the array of the table restored with wonderful ce- 


5 

oN Escot was a little surprised at the scene of con- 

fasion which signalised his entrance, but, perfectly un- 

tonscious that it originated with the skull of Cadwalla- 

der, he advanced to seat himself at the table by the side 

‘of the beautiful Cephalis, first placing the skull in a cor- 
r, out of the reach of Mr. Cranium, who sat eyeing it 

with lively curiosity, and after several efforts to restrain 

his impatience, exclaimed: “ You seem to have found a 

rarity.” ; 

“A rarity indeed,” said Mr. Escot, cracking an egg 

as he spoke ; “no less than the genuine and indubitable 
li of Cadwallader.” 

- “The skull of Cadwallader!” vociferated Mr. Crani- 

um: “O treasure of treasures !” 

_ Mr. Escot then detailed by what means he had be- 

come possessed of it, which gave birth to various remarks 

ffom the other individuals of the party; after which, 
8 from table, and taking the skull again in his 


> * This skull,” said he, “is the skull of a hero, xaazs 
aaran .* and sufficiently demonstrates a point con- 
hing which I never myself entertained a doubt, that 

the haman race is undergoing a gradual process of dimi- 
Bution in length, breadth, and thickness, Observe this 
. Even the skull of our reverend friend, which is 

ithe largest and thickest in the company, is not more 
than half its size. ‘The frame this skull belonged to 
‘Could scarcely have been less than nine feet high. Such 
the lamentable progress of degeneracy and decay. In 
‘Me course of ages, a boot of the present generation 
Would form an ample chateau for a large family of our 
ble posterity. The mind, too, participates in the 
Contraction of the body. Poets and philosophers of all 
ages and nations have onimhaal this too visible process 
physical and moral deterioration. ‘The sons of little 


—_—_— 


* Long since dead. 
NO. 18—parT 1.—aPrit 30, 1839, 


men,’ says Ossian. ‘Ov wy Boor ecw,’ says Homer— 
‘such men as live in these degenerate days.’ ‘ All 
things,’ says Virgil,* * have a retrocessive tendency, and 
grow worse and worse by the inevitable doom of fate.’ 
‘We live in the ninth age,’ says Juvenal,t ‘an age worse 
than the age of iron; nature has no metal sufficiently 
pernicious to give a denomination to its wickedness.’ 
‘Our fathers,’ says Horace,t ‘worse than our grand- 
fathers, have given birth to us, their more vicious pro- 
geny, who, in our turn, shall become the parents of a 
still viler generation.” You all know the fable of the 
buried Pict, who bit off the end of a pickaxe, with which 
sacrilegious hands were breaking open his grave, and 
called out with a voice like subterranean thunder: JI per- 
ceive the degeneracy of your race by the smallness of your 
little finger! videlicet, the pickaxe. This, to be sure, is 
a fiction, but it shows the prevalent opinion—the feel- 
ing—the conviction—of absolute, universal, irremediable 
deterioration.” 

“ I should be sorry,” said Mr. Foster, “ that such an 
opinion should become universal, independently of my 
conviction of its fallacy. Its general admission would 
tend, in a great measure, to produce the very evils it 
appears to lament. What would be its effect but to 
check the ardour of investigation, to extinguish the zeal 
of philanthropy, to freeze the current of enterprising 
hope, to bury in the torpor of scepticism and in the 
stagnation of despair, every better faculty of the human 
mind, which will necessarily become retrograde in ceas- 
ing to be progressive ?” 

“Tam inclined to think, of the contrary,” said Mr. 
Escot, “that the deterioration of man is accelerated by 
his blindness—in many respects wilful blindness—to the 
truth of the fact itself, and to the causes which produce 
it; that there is no hope whatever of meliorating his 
condition but in a total und radical change of the whole 
scheme of human life, and that the advocates of his in- 
definite perfectibility are in reality the greatest enemies 
to the practical possibility of their own system, by so 
strenuously labouring to impress on his attention that 
he is going on in a good way, while ‘he is really ina 
deplorably bad one.” : 

“ T admit,” said Mr. Foster, “ there are many things 
that may, and therefore will, be changed for the better.” 

“ Not on the present system,” said Mr. Escot, “in 
which every change is for the worse.” 

“Tn matters of taste I am sure it is,” said Mr. Gall: 
“ there is, in fact, no such thing as good taste left in the 
world.” 

“@O, Mr. Gall!” said Miss Philomela Poppyseed, “I 
thought my novel——” 

“ My paintings,” said Sir Patrick O’Prism 

“ My ode,” said Mr. Mac Laurel—— 

“ My ballad,” said Mr. Nightshade—— 

“ My plan for Lord Littlebrain’s park,” said Marma- 
duke Milestone, Esquire—— 

“ My essay,” said Mr. Treacle—— 

“ My sonata,” said Mr. Chromatic—— 

“ My claret,” said Squire Headlong—— 

“ My lectures,” said Mr. Cranium 

“ Vanity of vanities,” said the Reverend Doctor Gas- 
ter, “all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 








CHAPTER XI. 
Among the dies alba creié notandi which the beau 
monde of the Cambrian mountains was in the habit of 
remembering with the greatest pleasure, and anticipat- 





* Georg. I. 199. # Sat. XIIL. 28, 





t Carm. IIL. 6, 46, 








ing with the most lively satisfaction, was the Christmas 
ball which the ancient family of the Headlongs had 
been accustomed to give from time immemorial. Tra- 
dition attributed the honour of its foundation to Head- 
long Ap-Headlong Ap-Breakneck Ap-Headlong Ap-Ca- 
taract Ap-Pistyll* Ap-Rhaidr Ap-Headlong, wha lived 
about the time of the Trojan war. Certain it is, at 
least, that a grund chorus was always sung after supper 
in honour of this illustrious ancestor of the Squire. This 
ball was, indeed, an era in the lives of all the beauty 
and fashion of Caernarvon, Meirionnydd, and Anglesea, 
and, like the Greek o!ympiads and the Roman consu- 
lates, served as the main pillar of memory, round which 
all the events of the year were suspended and entwined. 
Thus, in recalling to mind any circumstance imperfectly 
recollected, the principal point to be ascertained was, 
whether it occurred in the year of the first, second, third, 
or fourth ball of Headlong Ap-Breakneck, or Headlong 
Ap-Torrent, or Headlong Ap-Hurricane; and this be- 
ing satisfacturily established, the remainder followed of 
course in the natural order of its ancient association. 

This eventful anniversary being arrived, every chariot, 
coach, barouche and barouchette, landau and landaulet, 
chaise, curricle, buggy, whiskey and tilbury of the three 
counties was in motion ; not a horse was left idle within 
five miles of any gentleman’s seat, from the high-mettled 
hunter to the heath-cropping galloway. The ferrymen 
of the Menai were at their stations before day-break, 
taking a double allowance of ram and cwrw to strengthen 
them for the fatigues of the day. The ivied towers of 
Caernarvon, the romantic woods of Tan.y-bwlch, the 
heathy hills of Kerniogge, the sandy shores of Tre:ma- 
doc, the mountain-recesses of Bedd-Gelert, and the lonely 
lakes of Capel Cerig, re-echoed to the voices of the de- 
lighted ostlers and postilions, who reaped on this happy 
day their wintry harvest. Landlords and Jandladies, 
waiters, chambermaids, and toll-gate keepers, roused 
themselves from the torpidity which the last solitary 
tourist, flying with the yellow leaves on the wings of 
the autumnal! wind, had left them to enjoy till the re- 
turning spring: the bustle of July was renewed on all 
the mountain-roads, and, in the mean while, Squire 
Headlong and his little fat butler carried most energeti- 
cally into effect the lessons of the savant in the Court 
of Quintessence, qui par engin mirificque jectoit les mai- 
sons par les fenestres.t 

It was the custom for the guests to assemble at din- 
ner on the day of’ the ball, and depart on the following 
morning after breakfast. Sleep during this inierval was 
out of the question: the ancient harp of Cambria sus- 
pended the celebration of the noble race of Shenkin and 
the songs of Hvel and Cyveilioc, to ring to the profaner 
but more lively modulation of Voulez-vous danser, Made- 
moiselle? in conjunction with the symphonious scraping 
of fiddles, the tinkling of triangles, and the beating of 
tambourines. Comus and Momus were the deities of 
the night; and Bacchus of course was not forgotten b 
the male part of the assembly, (with them, indeed, a ball 
was invariably a scene of “tipsy dance and jollity:”) the 
servants flew about with wine and negus, and the little 
butler was indefatigable with his cork-screw, which is 
reported on one occasion to have grown so hot under 
the influence of perpetual friction, that it actually set 
fire to the cork. 

The company assembled. The dinner, which on this 
occasion was a secondary object, was despatched with 
uncommon celerity. When the cloth was removed, and 


* Pistyll in Welsh signifies a cataract, and Rhaidr a 
cascade. 
+ Rabelais. 
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the bottle had taken its first round, Mr. Cranium stood 
up and addressed the company. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “the golden key 
of mental phenomena, which has lain buried for ages in 
the deepest vein of the mine of physiological research, 
is now, by a happy combination of practical and specu- 
lative investigations, grasped, if I may so express my- 
self, firmly and inexcussibly, in the hands of physiogno- 
mical empicicism.” The Cambrian visiters listened with 
profound attention, not comprehending a single syllable 
he said, but concluding he would finish his speech by 
proposing the health of Squire Headlong. The gentle- 
men accordingly tossed off their hceltaps, and Mr. Cra- 
nium proceeded :—“ Ardently desirous, to the extent of 
my feeble capacity, of disseminating, as much as pos- 
sible, the inexhaustible treasures to which this golden 
key admits the humb!est votary of philosophical truth, 
I invite you, when you have sufficiently restored, ‘reple- 
nished, refreshed and exhilarated that osseocarnisangui- 
neoviscericartilaginomedullary compages, or shell, the 
body, which at once envelopes and developes that mys- 
terious and inestimable kerne), the desiderative, deter- 
minative, ratiocinative, imaginative, inquisitive, appe- 
titive, comparative, reminiscent congeries of ideas and 
notions, simple and compound, comprised in the com- 
prehensive denomination of mind, to take a peep, with 
me, into the mechanical arcana of the anatomico-meta- 
physical universe. Being not in the least dubitative of 
your spontaneous compliance, I proceed,” added he, 
suddenly changing his tone, “to get. every thing ready 
in the library.” Saying these words, he vanished. 

The Welsh squires now imagined they had caught a 
glimpse of his meaning, and set him down in their 
minds for a sort of gentleman conjuror, who intended 
to amuse them before the ball with some tricks of leger- 
demain. Under this impression, they became very im- 
patient to follow him, as they had made up their minds 
not to be drunk before supper. The ladies, tov, were 
extremely curious to witness an exhibition which had 
been announced in so singular a preamble; and the 
squire, having previously insisted on every gentleman 
tossing off a half-pint bumper, adjourned the whole 
party to the library, where they were not a little sur- 
prised to discover Mr. Cranium seated, in a pensive 
attitude, at a large table, decorated with a copious va- 
riety of skulls. 

Some of the ladies were so much shocked at this 
extraordinary display, that a scene of great confusion 
ensued. Fans were very actively exercised, and water 
was strenuously called for by some of the most cfficious 
of the gentlemen; on which the little butler entered 
with a large allowance of liquid, which bore, indeed, the 
name of water, but was in reality a very powerful spirit. 
This was the only species of water which the little butler 
had ever heard called for in Headlong Hall. The mis- 
take was not attended with any evil effects; for the 
fluid was no sooner applied to the lips of the fainting 
fair ones, than it resuscitated them with an expedition 
truly miraculous. 

Order was at length restored; the audience took their 
seats, and the craniological orator held forth in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


CHAPTER XII. 
A LECTURE ON:SKULLS, 


“Physiologists have been much puzzled to account 
for the varieties of moral! character in men, as well as 
for the remarkable similarity of habit and disposition in 
all the individual animals of every other respective spe- 
cies. A few brief sentences, perspicuously worded and 
scientifically arranged, will enumerate all the charac- 
teristics of a lion, or a tiger, or a wolf, or a bear, or a 
squirrel, or a goat, or a horse, or an ass, or a rat, or a 
cat, or a hog, or a dog; and whatever is physiologically 
predicated of any individual lion, tiger, wolf, bear, squir- 
rel, goat, horse, ass, hog or dog, will be found to hold 
true of all lions, tigers, wolves, bears, squirrels, goats, 
horses, asses, hogs and dogs whatsoever. Now, in man, 
the very reverse of all this appears to be the case; for 
he has so few distinct and characteristic marks which 
hold true of all his species, that philosophers in all ages 
have found it a task of infinite difficulty to give him a 
definition. Hence one has defined him to be a feather. 
less biped, a definition which is equally applicable to an 
unfledged fowl: another, to be an animal which forms 
nies, than which nothing can be more inaccurate, 

or a very small number of the species form opinions, 
and the remainder take them upon trust, without inves- 
tigation or enquiry. 

“We cannot define man to be a reasoning animal, 
for we do not dispute that idiots are men; to say no- 
thing of that very numerous description of persons who 


consider themselves reasoning animals, and are so de. 
nominated by the ironical courtesy of the world, who 
labour, nevertheless, under a very gross delusion in that 
essential particular. 

“ It appears to me that man may be correctly defined 
an animal, which, without any peculiar or distinguish- 
ing faculty of its own, is, as it were, a bundle or com- 
pound of the faculties of other animals, by a distinct 
enumeration of which, any individual of the species 
may be satisfactorily deseribed. This is manifest even 
in the ordinary language of conversation, when in sum- 
ming up, for example, the qualities of an accomplished 
courtier, we say he has the vanity of a peacock, the 
cunning of a fox, the treachery of an hyena, the cold. 
heartedness of a cat, and the servility of a jackall. That 
this is perfectly consentanecous to scientific truth will 
appear in the further progress of these observations. 

“ Every particular faculty of the mind has its corre- 
sponding organ in the brain. In proportion as any par- 
ticadar faculty or propensity acquires paramount activity 
in any individual, these organs develope themselves, and 
their development becomes externally obvious by corre- 
sponding lumps and bumps, exuberances and protube- 
Tances, on the osseus compages of the occiput and sinci- 
put. In all animals buat man, the same organ is equally 
developed in every individual of the species: for in- 
stance, that of migration in the swallow—that of de- 
struction in the tiger—that of architecture in the bea- 
ver—and that of parental affection in the bear. The 
human brain, however, consists, as I have said, of a 
bundle or compound of all the faculties of all other ani- 
mals, and from the greater development of one or more 
of these, in the infinite varieties of combination, result 
all the peculiarities of individual character. 

“ Here is the skull of a beaver, and that of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. You observe, in both these specimens, 
the prodigious development of the organ of constructive- 
ness. 

“ Here is the skull of a bullfinch, and that of an emi- 
nent fiddler. You may compare the organ of music. 

“ Here is the skull of a tiger. You observe the organ 
of carnage. Here is the skull of a fox. You observe 
the organ of plunder. Here is the skull of a peacock. 
You observe the organ of vanity. Here is the skull of 
an illustrious robber, who, after a long and triumphant 
process of depredation and murder, was suddenly checked 
in his career by means of a certain quality inherent in 
preparations of hemp, which, for the sake of perspicuity, 
I shall call suspensiveness. Here is the skull of a con- 
queror, who, after over-running several kingdoms, burn- 
ing a number of cities, and causing the deaths of two 
or three millions of men, women and children, was en- 
tombed with all the pageantry of public lamentatiun, 
and figured as the hero of several thousand odes, and a 
round dozen of epics; while the poor highwayman was 
twice executed, 


‘ At the gallows first, and afterwards in ballad, 
Sung to a villanous tune.’ 


“You observe in both these skulls the combined de- 
velopment of the organs of carnage, plunder, and vanity, 
which I have just pointed out in the tiger, the fox, and 
the peacock. The greater enlargement of the organ of 
vanity in the hero, is the only criterion by which I can 
distinguish them from each other. Born with the same 
faculties and the same propensities, these two men were 
formed by nature to run the same career; the different 
combinations of external circumstances decided the dif- 
ference of their destinies. 

“ Here is the skull of a Newfoundland dog. You ob- 
serve the organ of benevolence, and that of attachment. 
Here is a human skull, in which you may observe a very 
striking negation of both these organs, and an equally 
striking development of those of destruction, cunning, 
avarice, and self-love. This was one of the most illus- 
trious statesmen that ever flourished in the page of his- 
tory. 

“ Here is the skull of a turnspit, which, after a wretch. 
ed life of dirty work, was turned out of doors to die on a 
dunghill. I have been induced to preserve it, in conse- 
quence of its remarkable similarity to this, which: be. 
longed to a courtly poet, whu, having grown gray in 
flattering the great, was cast off in the same manner, to 
perish by the same catastrophe.” 

After these and several other illustrations, during 
which the skulls were handed-round for the inspection 
of the company, Mr. Cranium proceeded thus: 

“ It is obvious, from what 1 have said, that no man 
can hope for worldly honour or advancement, who is not 
placed in such a relation to external circumstances as 
may be consentaneous to his peculiar cerebral organs; 
and I would advise every parent, who has the welfare of 
his son at heart, to procure as extensive a collection as 























































































possible of the skulls of animals, a 
ing on the choice of a profession, = eran»: 
utmost nicety their bumps and protuberances rit 
of the skull of his son. If the development of th Rey 
of destruction point out a similarity between the 
and the tiger, let him be brought up to some 
(whether that of a butcher, a soldier, or a 
may be regulated by circumstances) in which) 
be furnished with a license to kill; as, wit} 
license, the indulgence of his natural P op 
lead to the untimely rescission of his vital thread’e. 
edge of penny cord and vile reproach. If he me 
analogy with the jackall, let all possible infines 
used to procure him a place at court, where he will 
fallibly thrive. If his skuli bear a marked resem 
to that of a magpie, it cannot be doubted that i 
prove an admirable lawyer; and if with this af 
tageous conformation be combined any am 
that of an owl, very confident hopes may be formed 
his becoming a judge.” Bae 
A furious flourish of music was now heard fiom. 
ballroom, the squire having secretly despate od 4 
little batler to order it to strike up, by way of a hing 
Mr. Cranium to finish his harangue. The companys. 
the hint and adjourned tumultuously, having jgsp 
derstood so much of the lecture as furnished tham o 
amusement for the ensuing twelvemonth, in feeling 
the skulls of all their acquaintance. 


— e 
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CHAPTER XIII. “7 
The ball-room was adorned with great taste and 
gance, under the direction of Miss Caprioletta and} 
friend Miss Cephalis, who were themselves its most} 
tiful ornaments, even though romantic Meirion, 
eminent in loveliness, sent many of its loveliest 
to grace the festive scene, Numberless were the 
tations of the dazzled swains of Cambria for the haw 
of the two first dances with the one or the other rt 
fascinating friends: but little availed, on this occas 
the pedigree lineally traced from Caractacus or 
Arthur: their two philosophical lovers, neither of 
could have given the least account of his ¥ 
grandfather, had engaged them many days before, 
Panoscope chafed and fretted like Conwy in his 
rocks when the object of his adoration stuod up wit 
rival: but he consoled himself with a lively damse 
the vale of Llwyd, having first compelled Miss Cep 
to promise him her hand for the fourth set. 9 
The ball was accordingly opened by Miss 
and Mr. Foster, which gave rise to much speculs 
among the Welsh gentry, as to who this Mr. Fo 
could be; some of the more learned among themse 
resolving to investigate most profoundly the antiquib 
the name of Foster, and ascertain what right a persom 
denominated could have to open the most illust 
all possible balls with the lovely Caprioletta B 
the only sister of Harry Headlong, Esquire, of Hes 
Hall, in the Vale of Llanberris, the only surviving} 
representative of the antediluvian family of Head 
Ap-Rhaiader. ie 
When the two first dances were ended, Mr. Ee 
who did not choose to dance with any one but his a 
able Cephalis, looking round for a convenient seat, ¢ 
covered Mr. Jenkison in a corner by the side of t on 
rend doctor, who was keeping excellent time 
nose to the lively melody of the harp and fiddle. 7 
Escot seated himself by the side of Mr. Jenkison, a 
enquired if he took no part in the amusement off 
night? a 
Jenkison.—No. The universal cheerfulness of thet 
pany induces me to rise: the trouble of such violen 
ercise induces me to sit still. Did I see a young la 
want of a partner, gallantry would incite me to offer 
self as her devoted knight for half an hour; but as 14 
ceive there are enough without me, that motivé is 
I have been weighing these points pro and con, af 
main in statu quo. eS 
Escot.—I have danced, contrary to my system, 
have done many other things since J have been a 
from a motive that you will easily guess. (Mr. Jen 
smiled.) I have great objections to dancing. ‘The! 
and original man is a calm and contemplative an 
The stings of natural appetite alone rouse him to@ 
He satisfies his hunger with roots and fruits, un¥ 
by the malignant adhibition of fire, and all its dial 
processes of elixion and assation: he slakes his th 
the mountain stream, cuz an TH ereruxwen, 
turns to his peaceful state of meditative repose. 
Jenkison.—Like the metaphysical statue of Cons 
Escot.—With all its senses and purely natoral f 
ties developed, certainly. Imagine this tranc 
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passionless being occupied in his first meditation om 
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stions of Where am I? Whence do I come? 
2 ig the end of my existence? Then suddenly 
Jone him a chandelier, a fiddler, and a magnifi- 
yt bean insilk stockings and pumps, bounding, skip- 
 awinging, capering, and throwing himself into ten 
Bai attitades, till his face glows with fever, and 
c Setils with perspiration ; the first impulse excited in his 
e--4 by such an apparition will be that of violent fear, 
shich, by the reiterated perception of its harmlessness, 
ae cil subside into simple astonishment. Then let any 
4, sufficiently powerful to impress on his mind all 

of the communication, impart to him that, 
‘Aer along process of ages, when his race shal! have 

ined what some people think proper to denominate a 
Sere advanced stage of perfectibility, the most favoured 
Vgnd distinguished of the community shall meet by hun- 
"eds to grin, and labour, and gesticulate like the phan- 
ay fore him, from sunset to sunrise, while all na- 
Nésre is at rest, and that they shall consider this a happy 
‘and pleasurable mode of existence, and furnishing the 
‘most delightful of all possible contrasts to what they will 
‘call his vegetative state—would he not groan from his 
: soul for the lamentable condition of his posterity ? 
© Jenkison—I know not what your wild and original 
ight think of the matter in the abstract; but com- 
rati y, I conceive, he would be better pleased with 
the vision of such a scene as this, than with that of a 
“sarly of Indians (who would have all the advantage of 
pearly as wild as himself,) dancing their infernal 
 wardance round a midnight fire ina North American 


hout ; a 


a Not if you impart to him the true nature of 
both, by laying open to his view the springs of action in 
Both parties. oy 

~ Jenkison—To do this with effect, you must make him 
‘ profound metaphysician, and thus transfer him at once 
from his wild and original state to a very advanced stage 
» of intellectual progression; whether that progression be 
* good or evil, I leave you and our friend Foster 
“to settle between you. 

 Becot-—I wish to make no change in his habits and 
$e but to give him,- hypothetically, so much mental 
illumination as will enable him to take a clear view uf 
“two distinct stages of the deterioration of his posterity, 
"that he may be enabled to compare them with each other, 
“and with his own more happy condition. The Indian, 
‘dancing round the midnight fire, is very far deteriorated, 
the magnificent beau, dancing to the light of chande- 
“Tiers, is infinitely more so. The Indian is a hunter, he 
gakes great use of fire, and subsists almost entirely on 
animal food. The malevolent passions that spring from 
F. _ pernicious habits involve him in perpetual war. He 
is therefore necessitated, for his own preservation, to keep 
all the energies of his nature in constant activity; to this 
"end his midnight war-dance is very powerfully subservi- 
ent, and, though in itself a frightful spectacle, is at least 
_ justifiable on the iron plea of necessity. 

~~ Jénkison.—On the same iron plea, the modern system 
‘of dancing is more justifiable. The Indian dances to 
4 "oraap himself for killing his enemy; but while the 
beaux and belles of our assemblies dance, they are in the 
~ yery act of killing theirs: t1mz—a more inveterate and 
~ formidable foe than any the Indian has to contend with ; 
for, however completely and ingeniously killed, he is 
sure to rise again, “‘ with twenty mortal murders on his 
~ ¢rown,” leading his army of blue devils, with ennui in 
_ the van, and vapours in the rear. 

P .—Your observation militates on my side of the 
arse and it is a strong argument in favour of the 
~ Indian that he has no such enemy to kill. 
Jenkison.—There is certainly a great deal to be said 
. against dancing: there is also a great deal to be said in 
_ its favour. The first side of the question I leave for the 
present to you; on the latter I may venture to allege, 
5 that no amusement seems more natural and more con- 
fe to youth than this. It has the advantage of bring- 


ee 


me 


* thg young persons of both sexes together in a manner 
} Which its publicity renders perfectly unexceptionable, 
| @nabling them to see and know each other better than, 
; perhaps, any other mode of general association. ‘Tétes- 
_ &tétes are dangerous things. Small family parties are 
| foe much under mutual observation. A ball-room ap- 
_ Pears to me almost the only scene uniting that degree of 
“tational and innocent liberty of intercourse, which it is 
desirable to promote as much as possible between young 
» Petsons, with that scrupulous attention to the. delicacy 
~ and propriety of female conduct, which I consider the fun- 
tal basis of all our most valuable social relations. 
—There would be some plausibility in your ar- 
gument, if it were not the very essence of this species of 
intercourse to exhibit them to each other under false 
@elours. [Here all is show, and varnish, and hypocrisy, 
and coquetry; they dress up their moral character for 


the evening at the same toilet where they manufacture 
their shapes and faces. Ill-temper lies buried under a 
studied accumulation of smiles, Envy, hatred, and ma- 
lice retreat from the countenance, to entrench themselves 
more deeply in the heart. Treachery lurks under the 
flowers of courtesy. Ignorance and folly take refuge in 
that unmeaning gabble which it would be profanation to 
call language: and which even those whom long experi- 
ence in the “dreary intercourse of daily life” has screwed 
up to such a pitch of stoical endurance that they can lis- 
ten to it by the hour, have branded with the ignominious 
appellation of “small talk.” Small indeed !~the absolute 
minimum of the infinitely little. 

Jenkisen.—Go on. I have said all I intended to say 
on the favourable side. I shall have great pleasure in 
hearing you balance the argument. 

Escot.—I expect you to confess that I shall have more 
than balanced it. A ball-room is an epitome of all that 
is most worthless and unamiable in the great sphere of 
human life. Every petty and malignant passion is called 
into play. Coquetry is perpetually on the alert to capti- 
vate, caprice to mortify, and vanity to take offence. One 
amiable female is rendered miserable for the evening by 
seeing another, whom she intended to outshine, in a more 
attractive dress than her own; while the other omits no 
methods of giving stings to her triumph, which she en- 
joys with all the secret arrogance of an oriental sultana. 
Another is compelled to dance with a monster she abhors. 
A third has set her heart on dancing with a particular 
partner, perhaps for the amiable. motive of annoying one 
of her dear friends: not only he does not ask her, but 
she sees him dancing with that identical dear friend, 
whom from that moment she hates more cordially than 
ever. Perhaps, what is worse than all, she has set her 
heart on refusing some impertinent fop, -who does not 
give her the opportunity. As to the men, the case is 
very nearly the same with them. To be sure, they have 
the privilege of making the first advances, and are there- 
fore Iess liable to have an odious partner forced upon 
them; though this sometimes happens, as I know by 
woful experience: but it is seldom they can procure the 
very partner they prefer, and when they do, the absurd 
necessity of changing every two dances forces them 
away, and leaves them only the miserable alternative of 
taking up with something, disagreeable perhaps in itself, 
and at all events rendered so by contrast, or of retreating 
into some solitary corner, to vent their spleen on the first 
idle coxcomb they can find. 

Jenkison.—I hope that is not the motive which brings 
you to me. 

Escot.—Clearly not. But the most afflicting considera- 
tion of all is, that these malignant and miserable feelings 
are masked under that uniform disguise of pretended be- 
nevolence, that fine and delicate irony, called politeness, 
which gives so much ease and pliability to the mutual 
intercourse of civilised man, and enatles him to assume 
the appearance of every virtue, without the reality of one.* 

The second set of dances was now terminated, and 
Mr. Escot flew off to reclaim the hand of the beautiful 
Cephalis, with whom he figured away with surprising 
alacrity, and probably felt at least as happy among the 
chandeliers and silk stockings, at which he had just been 
railing, as he would have been in an American forest, 
making one in an Indian ring, by the light of a blazing 
fire, even though his hand had been locked in that of the 
most beautiful squaw that ever listened to the roar of} 
Niagara. 

Squire Headlong was now beset by his maiden aunt, 
Miss Brindle-mew Grimalkin Phabe Tabitha Ap-Head- 
long, on one side, and Sir Patrick O’Prism on the other; 
the former insisting that he should immediately procure 
her a partner, the latter earnestly requesting the same 
interference in behalf of Miss Philomela Poppyseed. 
The squire thought to emancipate himself from his two 
petitioners by making them dance with each other; but 
Sir Patrick vehemently pleading a prior engagement, the 
squire threw his eyes around till they alighted on Mr. 
Jenkison and the Reverend. Doctor Gaster, both of whom, 
after waking the latter, he pressed into the service. The 
doctor, arising with a strange kind of guttural sound, 
which was half a yawn and half a groan, was handed by 
the officious squire to Miss Philomela, who received him 
with sullen dignity: she had not yet forgotten his falling 
asleep during the first chapter of ver novel, while she 
was condescending to detail to him the outline of four 
superlative volumes. ‘The doctor, on his part, had most 
completely forgotten it; and though he thought there 
was something in her physiognomy rather more forbid- 
ding than usual, he gave himself no concern about the 
cause, and had not the least suspicion that it was at all 
connected with himself. Miss Grimalkin was very well 





* Rousseau, Discours sur les Sciences. 











contented with Mr. Jenkison, and gave him two or three 
ogies, accompanied by a most risible distortion of coun- 
tenance, which she intended for a captivating smile. As 
to Mr. Jenkison, it was all one to him ‘with whom he 
danced, or whether he danced or not: he was, therefure, 
just as well pleased as if he had been left alone in his cor- 
ner; which is probably more than could have been said 
of any other human being under similar circumstances. 

At the end of the third set supper was announced, and 
the party, pairing off like turtles, adjourned to the supper 
room. The squire was now the happiest of mortal men, 
and the little butler the most laborious. The centre of 
the largest table was decorated with a model of Snowdon, 
surmounted with an enormous artificial leek, the leaves 
of angelica, and the bulb of blane-mange. A little way 
from the summit was a tarn, or mountain-pool, supplied 
through concealed tubes with an inexhaustible flow of 
milk-punch, which, dashing in cascades down the minia- 
ture rocks, fell into the more ecapacious lake below, 
washing the mimic foundations of Headlong Hall. The 
reverend doctor handed Miss Philomela to the chair 
most conveniently situated for enjoying this interesting 
scene, protesting he had never before been sufficiently 
impressed with the magnificence of that mountain, which 
he now perceived to be well worthy of all the fame it had 
obtained. : 

“Now when they had eaten and were satisfied,” Squire 
Headlong called on Mr. Chromatic for a song; who, with 
the assistance of his two accomplished daughters, regaled 
the ears of the company with the following 


TERZETTO* 


Gray twilight, from her shadowy bill, 
Discolours nature’s vernal bloom, 

And sheds on grove, and stream, and rill, 
One placid tint of deepening gloom. - 


The sailor sighs, ’mid shoreless seas, 
Touched by the thought of friends afar, 
As, fanned by ocean’s flowing breeze, 
He gazes on the western star. 


The wanderer hears, in pensive dream, 
The accents of the last farewell, 

As, pausing by the mountain stream, 
He listens to the evening bell. 


This terzetto was of course much applauded: Mr. 
Milestone observing, that he thought the figure in the 
Jast verse would have been more picturesque if it had been 
represented with its arms folded and its back against a 
tree; or leaning on its staff, with a cockle-shell in its 
hat, like a pilgrim of ancient times. 

- Mr. Chromatic professed himself astonished that a 
gentleman of genuine modern taste, like Mr. Milestone, 
should consider the words of a song of any consequence 
whatever, seeing that they were at best only a species of 
pegs for the more convenient suspensiow of crotchets and 
quavers. This remark drew on him a very severe repri- 
mand from Mr. Mae Laurel, who said to him: “ Dinna 

e ken, sir, that sound is a thing utterly worthless in 
itsel’, and only effectual in agreeable excitéments as far 
as it is an echo to sense? Is there ony sound mair mi- 
serable and pitifu’ than the scrape o’ a fiddle, when it 
doesna touch ony chord i’ the human sensorium? Is 
there ony mair divine than the deep note o’ a bagpipe, 
when it breathes the ancient melodies o’ liberty an’ love? 
It is true, there are peculiar strains o’ feeling an’ senti- 
ment which particular combinations o* melody are cal- 
culated to excite; an’ sac far music can produce its effect 
without words: but it doesna follow that, when ye put 
words to it, it becomes a matter of indifference what they 
are; for a gude strain of impassioned poetry will greatly 
increase the effect, and a tissue o° nonsensical doggrel 
will destroy it a’ thegither. Now, as gude poetry can 
produce its effect without music, sae will gude music 
without poetry: and as gude music will be mair power- 
ful by itsel’ than wi’ bad poetry, sae-will gude poetry 
than wi’ bad music; but when ye put gude music an’ 
gude poetry thegither, ye produce the divinest compound 
o’ sentimental harmony that can possibly find its way 
through the ear to the soul.” 

Mr. Chromatic admitted that there was much justice 
in these observations, but still maintained..the subservi- 
ency of poetry to music. Mr. Mac Laurel as strenuously 
maintained the contrary, and a furious war of words was 
proceeding to perilous lengths, when the squire inter- 
posed his authority towards the reproduction of peace, 
which was forthwith concluded, and all animosities 
drowned in a libation of milk-punch, the Reverend Doc- 
tor Gaster officiating as high priest on the occasion. 





* Imitated from a passage in the Purgatorio of Dante. 
(Conclusion next week.) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We conclude to-day the very lucid History 
of the Musical Drama, a work which may have 
proved rather uninteresting to seme readers, 
but which is so full of information on its par- 
ticular subject, that we were unwilling it should 
not be accessible in any shape to the Ameri- 
can public. We are pleased to hear from se- 
veral quarters that it has been acceptable to 
many. 

Dr. Pancoast’s Lecture before the Athenian 
Institute, on the Art of prolonging Life, fol- 
lows Hogarth’s history. It is an essay full of 
meaning to all; and is the result of most assi- 
duous study, considerable learning, and exten- 
sive research. We recommend it to the atten- 
tion of those who value that most essential 
ingredient of happiness, health. Great length 
of life may not be very desirable; but a com- 
fortable ability to enjoy the blessings so liber- 
ally bestowed on existence is a desideratum 
that all may innocently seek. 

Mr. William B. Reed’s Lecture before the 
same successful Institute afforded the author 
a scope for eloquent writing, which he has im- 
proved with great ability and talent. It has 
never been our lot to listen to a more thrilling 
and agreeable discourse; to its other merits 
was added the most finished delivery: a style 
of eloquence that fascinates and enchains the 
attention so completely when the matter corre- 
sponds with the manner. Mr. Reed has been 
solicited to repeat it before several audiences; 
and, in one instance, he complied with the de- 
mand, at Trenton, N. J. The description of a 
young Philadelphian’s feelings on approaching 
the city of Mexico, is from his own experience, 
he having accompanied a diplomatic mission to 
that country some years ago, in the capacity 
of secretary of legation. ‘There are passages 
in this lecture which exhibit the powers of our 
language to the greatest advantage ; the whole 
has added much to the just reputation of Mr. 
Reed. 

Headlong Hall, at the humour of which we 
have imagined so many smiling faces, will be 
concluded in the next number of the Journal. 
It is a work that may be read a dozen times 
with more zest than any work of the kind we 
are acquainted with. On its conclusion we 
shall insert the personal experience and private 
opinions of an American Grumbler, now in 
Europe, with which we have been kindly fa- 
voured by the Great Western. 

Miss Pardoe’s “ Romance of the Harem” is 
in type, awaiting its turn in *“ Waldie.”’ It is 
a work of extraordinary merit, and will be 
commenced in the next number of the Library. 


a 


CRUMBS BRUSHED UP FROM AN EDITOR'S 
TABLE. 


Madame Tussaud’s Memoirs, with which we mean to 
enliven our pages, is probably one of the very best gos- 
siping accounts of the great men and great events of the 
French revolution extant. She was the popular repre- 
sentative of the fashionable occupation of modeling in 


wax in the time of Louis the Sixteenth, and was domi- 
ciliated in the palace as the friend of Madame Elizabeth, 
She passed through the whole period 
of the succeeding revolution in close contact with, and a 
close observer of, the actors in the bloody tragedies of 
that eventful period. She is still living in London, where 
her museum of wax representations continues in vogue, 
though not as popular as when it was the fashion to pre- 


the king’s sister. 


fer wax flowers and wax men and women to the reality. 


She asserts that Louis the Sixteenth laboriously amused 
himself with the odd passion of making locks, and that 
many of these conveniences made by his own hands are 
still on the doors of the palace of Versailles! Doctor 

Franklin’s appearance at the French court is minutely 
particularised in these memoirs. She says: 
courtiers were alternately entertained with plays, con- 
certs, operas, masquerades, balls, &c., and the nobles of 
the land all pressing forward, eager to float in the inebri- 


when excess of pleasure was at its zenith, and its votaries 
half inclining to pall with satiety, Dr. Franklin arrived 
at Paris. The simplicity of his manners and costume, 
the mild dignity of his deportment, the frankness of his 
air, the wisdom of his observations, and the correctness 
of his conduct, made a most forcible impression upon the} 
reflecting portion of the Parisians; and even many of the 


him, and approached with veneration the ealm and vir- 
tuous philosopher. Statesmen, authors, men of learning 
and science, metaphysicians, political enthusiasts, and 
even the populace, crowded to obtain a sight of the re- 
publican delegate; and the richest embroidered suit was 


simple garb of Franklin was the theme of admiration. 
‘He unites,’ said the people, ‘ the deportment of Phocion 
to the wisdom of Socrates ;’ and from the period of the 
doctor’s arrival may be dated the change of sentiments 
which took place in the minds of the French upon po- 
litical subjects, and which, improperly guided, over- 
whelmed France with ruin.” She attributes in several 
passages more influence to Franklin’s presence in France 
than has been done by any former author. The whole 
work is racy in the extreme, as our readers shall soon 
see. ‘ 
Montaigne remarks of education what it would be 
well to bear in remembrance. He says: “In the edu- 
cation of children there is nothing like alluring the appe- 
tite and affection; otherwise you make as many asses 
laden with books, and, by virtue of the lash, give them 
their pocket full of learning to keep; whereas, to do well, 
you should not only lodge it with them, but make them 
espouse it.” 
Dr. Parr appears, said one friend to another, to have 
wished to descend to posterity as the rival of Johnson. 
Yes, was the ready reply, but Johnson is above Parr; al. 
remark that is now generally conceded to be correct, but 
which very recently had its doubters. 
Dr. Franklin says, in a manuscript letter in our pos- 
session, “Troubles spring from idleness, and grievous 
toils from needless ease ; many without labour would live 
by their wits only, but they break for want of stock.” 
Dr. Aiken remarked to his son, “ He whose first emo- 
tion, on the view of an excellent production, is to under- 
value it, will never have one of his own to bestow.” 
Tooth-drawers, says Steele, are practical philosophers, 
that go upon a very rational hypothesis, not to cure, but 
to take away the part affected. 
A company of printers and believers are now engaged 
in printing all the works of Emanuel Swedenbourg. His 
“Heaven and Hell” alone will form twelve octavo vo- 
lumes; the two first are now before us with the Boston 
imprint. Some of his precepts and remarks are forcible, 
but the world has long since decided that his writings 
partake of hallucination. We have just lighted upon a 
remark of his which we copy for its truth: “The mind 
of man, like any soil, rises in value according to the de- 
gree of its cultivation.” 
Young people should never forget that, after religious 
considerations, to be useful in life is the business of life. 


—=>— 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING. 
Having a very complete assortment of Type 
for Book or Pamphlet Printing, and now in 
operation steam presses, the subscriber is pre- 
pared to execute any kind of printing, in a 
satisfactory manner, at this office. 
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